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Yo OU R bangt addreſſed to the e Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke will fall inte the hands of two 
deſcriptions of readers, who, from their previous 
ſentiments and uſual mode of reaſoning, may pro- 
bably form very oppofite opinions of it. They, 
who from your well-known diſaffection to all eſta- 
bliſhments have regarded you as their leader, and 
the champion of Nonconformity, will, no doubt, 
highly value a work in which they find ſentiments ' 
and defigns ſo perfectly in uniſon with their own, 
But others, more ſolicitous to preſerve the peace 
and good order of ſociety than to hazard them at 
the riſk of preſent confuſion and miſery, for the 
chance only of future perfection, will certainly ſee 
it in a very different light. They cannot overlook 
thoſe many inconſiſtencies and fallacies, which are 
| \ B LG not 
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not the miſconceptions of an ingenuous writer, buy 
che evafſon of a bad cauſe. You may ſtill enjoy 
the reputation of being its able advocate, though, 
in endeavouring to ſupport you have unfortunately 
injured it. But what title you can claim to the 
character of an impartial antagoniſt, I ſhall refer 
to the judgment of my readers. When a writer 
makes uſe of falſe and confident aſſertions, fallacious 
reaſoning, and Uliberal abuſe, we naturally conclude, 
either that the cauſe is a bad one, which requires 
fuch ſupport; that the writer is not a man of com- 
petent abilities; or that he has maintained his argu- 
ment rather through motives of intereſt, than with | 
a deſign to race his readers of the truth, 
" $ | 

It is very difficult to W to common ap- 
prehenſions the apparent inconſiſtency in the coali- 
tion of unjuſtifiable revilings and Chriſtian forbear- 
ance, Lou have ſhewn lictle of that ancient. im- 
plicity and mild ſpirit, which you ſo much admire | 
and recommend: and which, as a venerable author 
e « did not ſo much incline to that ſeverity, 
e which delighteth to reprove the leaſt things it 
ic ſeeth amiſs, as to that charity which is unwilling 
« to behold any thing that duty bindeth it to fe- 
%% prove. The ſtate of this preſent age, wherein 
| Gas zeal hath drowned charity, and ſkill meekneſs, 

e will not now ſuffer any man to marvel, whatſoeve! 
e he ſhall hear regroved by b * 
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twillingl attribute to the nature of the cauſe, which 
you have undertaken to defend, all thoſe blemiſhes 
that ſtain your work : I believe' they are abſolutely 
neceſſary to preſerve it from falling unnoticed into 
oblivion : but ſurely it was beneath your endea- 
yours, to rear its buttreſs upon the ruins of other 
men's characters. Though you could have found 
no better foundation, a ſenſe of honour, or honeſty, 
might have ſuggeſted the baſeneſs of building upon 
| depreciated merit and blaſted reputation. But 
the Hiſtory of Corruptions, Sir, appears to have been 
your favourite purſuit; and viewing them, alas! 
through the magnifying medium of party prejudice, 
you have taken the natural frailties of human na- 
ture for enormities of the firſt magnitude. 


lt is difficult to conceive on what principle you 
can juſtify your conduct to your own conſcience: 
your endeavours all tend to produce confuſion; 
you anticipate in exſtatic raptures the ſatisfaction 
of beholding, ere long, all the facred bands of 
ſociety broken; and each man left to a government 
of his own formation. The duties of ſubmiſſion 
and obedience, of honour. to kings, and reverence 
to governors, are not included in your catalogue 
of virtues: On the contrary, you not only by 
example, but precept, teach us, under ſanction of 
holy writ, to laugh at our governors, to reſiſt their 
authority, and to revile God's ſanctuary and prieſt. 
Bur never ſuffer . zeal to precipitate your 
B 2 „5 ea 
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reaſon into rebellion againſt God and man. Re- 
member there are unalienable rights, which God 
elaims at our hands: and that it concerns us firſt 
to ſee that theſe are preſerved inviolate, before we 
engage in adjuſting the rights of men. Our duty 

to God is the firſt and great commandment: that to 
our neighbour, though 9 is ſecond to it. 


It frequently happens, that men, who, by their 
abilities, have long enjoyed the publick confidence, 
and have directed publick opinion, {till retain their 
influence by the mere authority of their name, 
when their productions are no longer recommended 
by reaſon. But when this is diſcovered, none but 
the ignorant and bigotted will adhere to the ſound, 
without the ſubſtance of authority. It is my pre- 
ſent deſign therefore, to detect the falſity of your 

confident aſſertions and inſinuations; to exhibit 
the fallacy and weakneſs of ſeveral of your argu- 
ments; and to expoſe that illiberal abuſe, which 
you have ſo profuſely beſtowed upon all who adhere 
to eſtabliſhments, | 


I 


In p. 12, of the Preface, you collect, from the 
letters of the French King, his opinion, that there 
was a want of total reform in the conſtitution 
of the French government. But it is not reaſon- 
able to expect, that the King would utter his real 
ien, at a time when he Was in actual captivity, 
a 1 
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2 priſoner of the National Aſſembly. N othing can 
be fairly collected from hence. 


In p. 14, you aſk, where is our policy then, 
« according to Mr. B's. reaſoning, in raiſing lawyers, 
« whoſe exiſtence depends upon rendering property 
« queſtionable, to the rank of judges?” It appears 
that you have miſtaken the deſcription of men, 
mentioned by Mr. B.; who was ſpeaking of country 
attornies only, thoſe petty fomenters of village 
vexation, and not men of talents, who are generally 
conſpicuous characters in all places. You quote 
Dr. Ramſay, in his American Hiſtory, who like- 
| viſe ſpeaks of the ſame kind of men: © men bred 
« in the habits of publick ſpeaking, who make a 
1 « diſtinguiſhed figure in the meetings of the 
of people, ” &c. In anſwer to your queſtion, it is 
to be remembered, that when able lawyers are 
raiſed to the rank of judges, their exiſtence no 
longer depends upon the queſtionableneſs of pro- 
perty ; they then become perfectly diſintereſted with 
regard to every cauſe that comes before them. 
Their deciſion will be then according to plain laws; 
which is the grand protector and guardian of pro- 

perty. From whatever rank our judges are ſelected, 
as their duty is to decide impartially, fo they are 
raiſed above all motives which may ſeduce them 
from the paths of * 
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In p. 16, you aſſert, © that the actual diyifion 

ee of the French country are no more ſquares than 

* our counties.” But your bare word will no more 

ſettle this matter, than Mr. B,'s. Your own infor- 

mation may fatisfy yourſelf ; but your readers will 


not be ſatisfied withour explicit proof. 


Thus (17,) you oppoſe your contradiction, to 
overthrow. an aſſertion, reſpecting the intended 
6 murder of the Queen of France, in her bed- 
chamber; you tell us, that a gentleman, Who Was 
at Paris during the whole of theſe tranſactions, 
informs you that there is no truth at all in what 
Mr. B. ſays. A ſtrong argument this, to. convict 
Mr. B. of a falſhood, though it modeſtly retires 
to the bottom of the page, in form of a note! 
Your gentleman informs you too, that the report 
aroſe. from the Ariſtocrats No doubt, Sir, this 
is true; and I will give you my reaſons for think- || 
ing ſo. Becauſe it could. hardly in reaſon come 
from any other: for you know it is as much the 
intereſt of the Democrats to ſuppreſs, as of the 
Ariſtocrats to publiſh, it; and whether the fact is 
true or falſe, (which. time only can diſcover, ) your 
readers may ſhrewdly ſuſpect, that you had * 
| informaion Not m an — | 
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You ay, (2 9 by metaphy/i cally true, can only 
be meant, /frifly and properly true. This ex- 


planation can by no means be admitted. If you 
1 wil 


oil be ſo good, Sins & as to call your attention 1 
words to things, you will find no paradox in the 
words quoted from Mr. B. We all know that a; 
metaphyſical truth is often taken for ſuch an one, 
25 admits of the greateſt poſſible certainty : but me- 
uphyſical philoſophy is often oppoſed to natural and 
experimental: the firſt affording a ſpeculative, the 
laſt a practical truth. In this ſenſe you muſt un- 
derſtand Mr. B.; and I do not ſee, except from 
miſapprehenſion, how he could have been made to 
ſpeak any other ſenſe. You muſt well know, that 
metaphyſics have furniſhed mankind with the moſt 
pernicious abſurdities and error, as well as themaſt 
ſublime truths. It is a ſcience ſo liable to abule, 
| that Atheiſts and Deiſts have made it their weapon 
againſt the obvious truths of our holy religion: 
nay that the beſt men have been known to ſacrifice 
| their common ſenſe to metaphyſical abſurdities, 

the illegitimate offspring of proſtituted reaſon,. 
Alas! Sir, were we to govern ourſelves according. 
to metaphyſical truths, we might pals. for philo- 
ſophers, but hardly for men of ſenſe. The non. 
exiſtence of matter has been demonſtrated to be a 
metaphyſical truth, by perhaps. the moſt pious and 
ingenious man of his age: but I apprehend, none 
but his few credulous diſciples can believe this 
"AY ftrictly and properly true. 


bs p- 51, you con has. e we all a pre- 
0 Fals deeply rogted; in our own minds, the 
B 4 | opinion, 
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" opinion, that they are not deſtitute of reaſon, | 
« but involve profound and extenſive wiſdom.” 
This is by no means the caſe with the generality 
of men: we are ſenſible of numberleſs prejudices, 
which are totally devoid of all wiſdom and reaſon, 
and which ariſe, we know not how particularly; 
but in general from education, from ſuſpicion, or 
from capricious antipathy. Sometimes our pre- 
judices are laudable, ſometimes highly culpable, 
But, in ſpite of your aſſertion, I cannot ſuppoſe 
you ſo extremely arrogant as to affirm, that all your 
own deeply rooted pre; judices involve profound and 
extenſive wiſdom. 


1 p. 64, you groſsly miſrepreſent the plain ſenſe 
of the paſſage you quote, and, for the ſake of 
victory, condeſcend to contend with nonſenſe, of 
your own invention. It is evident (ſay you,) 
ce from this paſſage, that you confider the Chriſtian 
« religion as having no reſpectability, or effect, 
« without being eſtabliſhed; and that the natural 
« human means of the eſtimation, in which it is 
« held, is the ſplendour and riches of ſuch an 
ec eſtabliſnment. No ſuch thing is evident to 
any one, who is willing to underſtand the obvious 
ſenſe of the words. All that is affirmed, or im- 
plied, is this: that an eſtabliſhment, with its con- 
comitant natural human means of eſtimation, gives 
reſpect and effect to religion. And no doubt riches 


and ſplendour are among the natural human means 
1. | re — 
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of eſtimation ; but they do not comprize them all. 
This poſition, I am aware, is not conſonant with 
your notions : But why, Sir, ſhould you wreſt a 
meaning, which neither the words will bear, nor 
could you poſſibly have ſuppoſed to have been 


| intended, though tt had been more n ex- 


1 ? 


1 p. 74. you take Mr. Burke to taſk, 2 
ſeverely too, becauſe he allows prating reformers 
no place among honeſt enthuſiaſts: you complain 
that he « allows them not the alternative of being 
« knaves or fools.” Now this might have come 

with better grace from you, Sir, had your own 

hands been clean of abuſe. But as you (in p. 68 


and 99) have fo liberally liquidated your debt of 


reviling, (if ever you have ſuffered yourſelf to run 
in arrears. at any time, which may be doubted), 
perhaps it would have been as well to have en- 

dured this affront, and have procteded with what 


you call refutation. I ſhall take occaſion to con- 


ſider the truth of your aſſertion in p. 74: © judg- | 
"ing from myſelf, we are by no means diſpoſed . 
* to cenfure you with ſo an n as ow 


do us.“ 


| 


Though equivocal terms from their obſcurity 
may, like a maſked battery, ſurprize and annoy an 
adverſary, yet I rather think it more to the credit 
of your cauſe, to avoid r of ſiniſter 
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deſign (78). You may miſlead 0 unwary, whey 


to coincide with your concluſion : You muſt know 


à true, religion the ſame, We have nothing to do 
at this time with what that word once ſignified, (if 


the reverſe of the propoſition is to be granted too, 


gument, to adopt an uncommon ſenſe of a word, 
ůnſtead of the uſual one, we muſt ſubmit; though it 


wgenuoutneſs.. For example 
* "os = T Ds 
3 * . - # 
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by granting you your poſtulatum, may. be ſeduced 


then, that no Engliſhman can admit chriſtianity to 
be called an hereſy, unleſs you make a corrupt, and 


it is your fancy.to uſe it according to its original 
meaning) but with that ſenſe of it, in which it is 
now received. There are forme men of popular 
abilities, with whom I ſhould be careful how [ 
truſted the power of attaching their own meaning 
to words; for if once I ſhould grant, for inſtance, 
that chriſtianity was an hereſy, by and by, perhaps, 


* an hereſy. is to be Filled nn 
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may be thought by ſome, that if it would not have 
hurt your cauſe to have written in unequivocal 
terms, your readers. might in general have been 
better ſatisfied. But permit me, Sir, ho am but 
a lay- divine, to give you a little information upon 
the ſubject. The Engliſh, by the word herey, 
ynderſtand: an error in ſome; fundamental point of 
chriſtian faith,. eee obſtinacy and diſ- 
Sel boſe who ny 


es gy 


— 
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| 6 divinity of our ot Lord and Saviour. are 
AR heretics, 


* 


Wich reſpect to . FIT you have aid 
little upon the ſubject, what little you have ad- 
vanced i is not a fair account of the caſe. Tithes 
6c (7 9) are comparatively but a modern invention,” - 
you ſay. This can in no ſenſe be ſaid of ns 
ſince we read of Abraham giving tenths to Mel- 
chiſedec the prieſt The Levites enjoyed them 
under. the law: In the New Teſtament (Luke xviii. 
a1.) they are mentioned : In this kingdom they 
had their riſe very early ; and .hough the compul- 
ſory payment of them did not take place in the 
whole of this country. till the time of King John. 
that period c can never be called a modern one. 


. 


11 your rage for n you 3 no merit 
whatever to antiquity ; all is ruſt, and deformity, 
and much too groſs for the enlightened under- 
ſtanding of the preſent day. Nothing will ſuit your 
refined taſte, it ſeems, but the neweſt faſhions from 
France. « The whole ſyſtem (you ſay) of the civil 
« eſtabliſhment. of religion had its origin, when 
« neither religion. nor civil, government was: much- 
« underſtood.(81). It was the conſequence of the 

© feudal ſtates of Europe becoming chriſtian, in an 
« age when. we find little of chriſtianĩty but the 

name: its genuine doctrines and its ſpirit having 
* equally diſappeared.” Now whatever may be 
1 the 


— 
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che caſe with reſpect to civil government, I ap- 
prehend, few men of penetration can concur with 
you in this opinion. Religion, that is, the chriſ. 
tian religion, might have ſuffered a partial eclipſe, 
but it undoubtedly ſhone with at leaſt as much luſtre 
as it does now, when we are ſuppoſed to be ſuch 
proficients in all knowledge. But chriſtianity does 
not admit of ſuch improvements as chymiſtry is ca- 
poable of: the contrary, I fear, is the cafe ; and that 
its progreſs has of late years been inverſe, when 
compared to the advances of. the ſciences: not 
that theſe have any direct influence upon, or con- 
nection with it. But experience ſeems to indicate, 
that the further we get from the times of the bleſſed 
centre of all heavenly light, the more we are in- 
volved in thofe clouds of thick darkneſs, which 
are perpetually raiſed by the ſophiſticating philoſo- 
phy of proud reaſon. However numerous and 
notorious the abuſes of chriſtianity were in the days 
of which you ſpeak, we all know that hiſtory re- 
cords only the prominent features of times. That 
one inftance of remarkable depravity will make a 
more conſiderable figure in a hiſtory, than many 
thouſand of domeſtick and retired virtue. Hence 
(141) the common reproach of all hiſtories, that 
they exhibit little more than a view of the vices 

and miſeries of mankind. Wherefore we muſt not 
* haſtily conclude, that becauſe it is not ſpecified, 
nothing remained of chriſtianity beſides the name. 


TOs authors n to rake together the corrup- 
| tions 
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tions of chriſtianity ; but they do not prove that 
there were no perfections left unnoticed. In many 
uſeful manufactures, | that im palpable powder is 
uſed, which paſſes through the ſieve; the groſs is 
thrown aſide ; but even from this, there are the 
needy and ſordid, who can commonly cull ſome- 
thing for their own uſe. 


| But Fea that chai: according to your 
aſſertion, had at that time loſt all but its name. 
Now it ſeems in your opinion to have reſuſcitated, 
and to have become active again. For you fay, 
that the proper means of its eſtimation, its truths 
and promiſes, and evidence, are the ſame now that 
ever they were. Its doctrines alſo and its ſpirit have 
now appeared. But this has been brought to paſs 
under a continued ſeries of eſtabliſhments, and ſome 
of them of the moſt oppreſſive kind ; and through 
theſe channels has chriſtianity been derived even to 
thoſe, who are without eſtabliſhments, and unreaſon- 
ably deſpiſe them. Now if your poſition be true, 
that eſtabliſhmeats roſe, when chriſtianity was. in a 
weak ſtate; when it retained nothing but its name; 
and, it being a fact allowed by you, that it is now 
as perfect as ever with reſpect to its truths, pro- 
miſes, and evidence; it follows, that eſtabliſhments 
may have been the cauſe, at leaſt among others, of 
its convaleſcence. You' muſt therefore very falla- 
ciouſly aſſert, that eſtabliſhments deſtroy either the 
. doctrine or ſpirit of chriſtianity; or, what. 
2 ; | | 1 
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is more abſurd, that they «ever muſt produce 
ec unbelievers.“ Since it has pleaſed God to give 
us the light of the goſpel through the medium of 
an-eftabliſhment, it becomes us to reverence both, 
It has the complexion neither of prudence nor piety 
ſcornfully to reject the meaneſt inſtrument of God's 
- blefling, though it ſhould be tarniſhed or blemiſh- 
ed; rather let us uſe our honeſt endeavours to Pre- 

| dk it ſound and pare. 


1 know no proof of the aMertions which you ſo 
_ . confidently advance in p:45 and 101. The firſt 
is this: The dignified clergy, &c. are not thoſe 
© who in any country produce learned theological 
* works. Very few. of the biſhops of your church 
© have been writers, at leaſt after they have been 
made biſhops.” This firſt aſſertion is confuted 
by any bookſellet's catalogue, if it required any 
other than a plain ſtatement of it. And even with 
reſpect to biſhops, a great proportidn of them have 
been writers, even after their preſerment; when 
their epiſcopal cate demands their firſt attention, 
The handſome compliment which you pay the diſ- 
Fenters, at the expence of the * 88 
1 notice , | 


\ The ocher affertion in p. 43, is dqtaily defticut 
of validity. You' ſay, that the French aſſembly 
would naturally and juſtly conclude, that thoſe who 


were * at the Revolution Society ſpoke the 
bo . e ſentiments 
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brifictenton great numbers, and thoſe the mio 
reſpectable in the country. The country, Sir, is 
moſt undoubtedly under great obligation to the 
Revolution Society, for all favours: but particu- 
larly for that of ſpeaking its ſentiments to the 
national aſſemnbly. But your bold aſſertion ſwag- 
gers too much: Where is your proof? Does the 
Revolution Society ſpeak the ſentiments of the 
nobility of the country? Are they the ſentiments 
of the landed gentry, who are very numerous? 
Does it ſpeak the clergy's ſentiments * Really, Sir, 
am at a loſs to find any ground for your boaſt. 
You know well, that the moſt reſpe&able men in 
the country are totally diſſonant in their ſentiments 
from the members of the Revolution Society, and 
condemn their proceedings. Such ſentiments, I 
truſt, are confined almoſt entirely to themſelves; 
and your boaſting aſſertion can be looked upon in 


no other light, than that of a cordial to their ſpirits, 


which you fear may have ſuffered under the late 
thaſtiſement from the pen of a ee hes orator. 


1 . is the natural aſſociate of 
ungrounded aſſertion and miſrepreſentation: Per- 
haps, Sir, your haſte to make ſome ſtand againſt 
ſo powerful an antagoniſt as Mr. Burke, and that 
inſpiration of confidence, which abways attends an 
honeſt man in an honeſt cauſe, made you, like 
David, refuſe the armour of aceurate argument. 
David ſaid, for «1 have not proved them. I can 
8 85 wy | imagine 


* 


83 
» Wa * trepidation which muſt have ſeized the |; 
hoſt of the Revolution Society, when the Phi- 
 liftine book firſt made its appearance. Then 

David ſaid, Let no man's heart fail becauſe of 
© him. I will go and fight with this Philiſtine.” 
Now as for this Goliath, I ſhall net preſume to 
inform you, who are ſo able a warrior, in what 
manner it would have been beſt to attack him: 
J ſhall only endeavour to. diſcover to. your readers 
the inſufficiency of your weapons, had you _y 
them _ a weaker Es. 


In page 35 you. take for ras"; and N 
require your ppponent to allow, © that every pri- 
cc vate perſon is juſtified in bettering his condition, 
< and indeed is commended for it.” This poſition 
cannot be admitted: he muſt be a very lax mo- 
raliſt who can give ſuch a canon of conduct. Your 
poſition muſt be ſeverely reſtricted, before it is 
juſt, to thoſe caſes only, in which he, who is de- 
. firous of bettering himſelf, can effect it without 
injury to others, or treſpaſſing upon their rights. 


In p. 17, you ſay; '* that the power of the moſt 
ce arbitrary princes is little more than nominal,” 
and endeayour to put the beſt aſpe& you can upon 
the degraded and miſerable ſtate of the preſent King 
of France. No man, with any but a heart of ſtone, 
can behold the King of France but with eyes of 


6 TOE that all row ſophiſtry cannot 
| ; take 


Cl 17 * 
dle away out bumanicy at leaſt; though i it may 


ing kings: Who, but beings totally devoid of chrif 
tian charity, can look on, without exclaiming, How 
are the mighty fallen! But it is God's doing, and 
it is marvellous in our eyes. As for the power of 
arbitrary princes being only nominal, you muſt have 


the preſent Eaſtern monarchs,” and the early reigh 
of our own land, Aſk thoſe unhappy ſlaves of 
Aſiatic deſpotiſm, who ſuffer by the ſabre or the 


ſport of their ſovereign, aſk them if his power is 
of our Henry VIII. for their deciſion upon the 


power was only nominal? I imagine, Sir, their 
ſufferings cannot be attributed to mere NOMINAL 


3 p. MI you aid to ena Dr. Price, 
What ſucceſs has attended your friendly intentions, 
the world muſt judge. It is, however, remarka- 


oftening' down the word choicr, to ucpnigſernee of 
the people, by much the ſame proceſs, as the word 
rebellion is ſometimes (by certain politico-chemical 
philoſophers) tranſmuted into revolu/ion; This and 
kveral other obſervations by the way of defence, 
hich occur in the courſe of your book, remind 


* 


induce a multitude to join in the ſport of caſhier» 


forgotten the whole ſeries of the Roman emperors, 


bow-ſtring at the caprice, and ſometimes for the 


little more than nominal. I refer you to the wives 


ſubject: aſk them whether their dread ſovereign's 


ble, that he evades the orator's rebuke” (17) by 
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me of a paſſage f peculiar ſorce, ts 1 
Ancient author. 80 eafy it is ir exery man liy- = 
ing to err, and ſo hard 20.wreſt fram any mans WM 

mouth the plain acknowledgment of errar, that Ml 
# what hath been once incanſiderately defended, the M 
* fame is commonly perliſted in, as long as wit, 
et by whetting itſelf, is able to find out any ſhift, be 
& it never ſo Alight, whereby to 822 out bat thy 
fund eee. Ren, ade or 


* is entertaining, Ge, to follow your —_ 
for Dr. Price and his ſermon through all its parts; 
but that in p. 46, deſerves peculiar attention, Nou 
acknowledge chat the diſcourſe, which is common - 
by called a ſermon, is improperly called ſa; but 
this is. all the impropriety which belongs to it, you 

ſay. I confeſs I fee no impropriety in calling Dr. 
Price's diſcourſe, a ſermon. But that much irn - 
propriety belongs to it, excluſively of the title, is the 
general ſenſe of more than he may imagine. The 
company dined at a tavern, where, you ſay; per- 
haps it & might as ell have been delivered. 
agree perfectiy with you in this: 1 go a little fur- 
ther; and apprehend it was ſuired better to a ta- 
yero, than a place of worſhip, Its ſentiments were 
rather thoſe, which might haye been expected iv an 
unguarded moment from a jolly toaſt-maſter, than 

thoſe, which might have been expected from a di- 
vine, whoſe office it is to preach peace and mutual 
egg not enn en murders and ci 
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wat, His fermony or diſcourſe; br ul 


U 
# 
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for princes; therefore your firſt ſtep is to put them 
upon the level with-ſervants: If you really mean 
to aſſert, by your queſtion (* what real difference 


© can there be between the two caſes, &c. 27˙% 
that you ſee ho diffetence between the meaneſt 


town officer, and the firſt prince upon earth, I beg. 
to decline any argument with you; for ſuch ail 


aſſertion; can come 'Bnly' through” A deficiency in 


that certain ſpecies of common ſenſe; which Heas 
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"Fo 88 Ames Sin; 6 may wap Rant be * 
inſtance of the effects of a zealous ſearch after truth. 
But this idea which Dr. Price has broached tho? 
not for the firſt time as you rightly obſerve, and 


which you have undertaken to defend, I conceive | 


not to be an innocent one. When tlie people be- 
come maſters, or rather when they are told to re- 


may be feared, (as they are known to he not the 
moſt mild of maſters) leſt they ſhould take it in their 
heads to exert their authority with more ſeverity 
Ts is $ confiſtent with propriety. When you have 
8 1 & 2 
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lever "yo 
think beſt to call ir, is preciſely that kind of 'exera * 


cie, earn it Ong" 1 e ne 0 | 


dollect that they keep a royal ſervant in livery, it 
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chus reduced kings to the rank of ſervants, it is no 


difficult matter to claim a general difpenſation from 


they are born rather to obey than command (29); 
and the holy ſcriptures, though they enjoin us to 


bondvr che king, in no place that I recollect di- 


rect honour to ſervants, unleſs it be involved in 


the genersl: en! * honour all men.” 


wo 
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a ad atinbing what you pleaſe; but our ty- 
rannical government, Sir, here again impoſes its 


ferters upon the rights of men: if your pleaſure 


| ſhould be to take ſo much of a certain medicine 
2s to cauſe your death, it thinks proper to inflict 


puniſhment by denying your corps chriſtian burial. 


Hut granting that your whole argument was per- 


fe&, you from thence aſk the queſtion, what right 


bas any man to complain of me, if I worſhip God 
in what manner I pleaſe : The ſtate has leſt ou 


to worſhip. in whatever manner you pleaſe: there 


fore, with this permiſſion of exerciſing your natural 
right, what right have you, an individual againſt a | 


nation, to diſturb our peace with complaints and 


clamorous abuſe againſt that mode of © worſhip | 
which the ſtate chuſes to follow? If the: ſtate for- 

| | bear to controul you, how many are\your obligs- | 
tions to; forbearance, beſides thoſe which m_ 
| * e and common e e 33 
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Ie 
I confeſs myſelf unable to perceive the force f 
your eaſoning, for denying that man is by his con- 
ſtitution a religious animal. Becauſe,” you fay, 
« we may eaſily conceive of a being, poſſeſſed of 
« all the eſſential properties of human nature, ; 
« without any religion at all.” From the power 
of our conceptions, I apprehend, we have no proof 
in this caſe. _ We muſt have recourſe to experience, 
which furniſhes the moſt deciſive proofs. in favour 
of Mr. B.'s aſſertion ; for there is ſcarcely any na- 
ton under the ſun, which has not ſome knowledge 
or ſome kind of religion. Wherever reaſon, that 
grand efſential property of human nature is found, 
there we find religion too: for we muſt not conclude 
dots and lunatics under the denomination of men, 
if reaſon be an eſſential property to human nature: 
unleſs we adopt the definition of man given by a 
certain philoſopher, who deſcribes him, a two-legged 
aimal without feathers. As for thoſe. unhappy - 
perverſions of reaſon, cauſed by certain kinds of phis . 
loſophy, falſely ſo called, which induce men to den? 
al principles and duties of religion, we muſt rank 
them under the claſs of diſeaſes of the mind; ſuch 
Wh ances prove no more, than, that from whatever 
cuuſe it may be, religion is now no longer there: but 
Too! means do they —_— that it never has been, 
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In the hine l you e the au of * 
cuil government preſcribing in matters of religion. 
dan government preſcribes to none. But it 
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Imits thoſe, whom it places in ſtations of truſt or 


merable commotions would perpetually invade the 


dlangerous maſs, Thus iron and ſulphur, when 


Ft] 


power, to a deſcription» of men, who profeſs to 
agree with it in matters of religion. For if it were 
to admit all deſeriptions, its power would be im- 
perfect, and inadequate t to the taſk of government; 
for want of that unity which is eſſential to ſtrength, 
It. would: be a monſter, compoſed of contrary prin- 
ciples, whoſe mutual oppoſitions would deſtroy all 
motion. Beſides this inevitable weakneſs, innu- 


peace of ſociety ; for there are ſome political bodies, 
which ſeparate are perfectly quiet and inoffenſive ; 
but when incorporated, become a violent and 


mixed, will cauſe an earthquake; when apart, they 
"Ew W . out a UROL . 


1 8 atm to qi 2 clear ide4 
your analogical reaſoning: from laughter to re- 
ligion: you fay, that government can have na 
more right to interfere with reſpect to this conlli- 
d tutional property, (viz. religion) than any other 
© conftitutional or eſſential property.” If you grant 
that it has as much, ir will be very nearly as much 
as it pretends to. For in the inſtances which you 
have adduced, of eating, ſleeping; thinking; rea- 
ſoning, and laughing too, if any man eats, drinks, 
or laughs to the injury of ſociety; the civil govern- 
ment not only has & right, but exerts its right w 
* him. har wvernmetnt; likewiſe, 
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utes religion an object of its care; which; as it id 
often, by enthuſiaſts and pretenders, made an inſtru- 

ment of injury and confuſion, is thus guitded from 
all the attacks, chat fraud and vidlerite;in the gar 
6f holineſs, are Cans bringing upon ſociety.” 


Though, ou and your aſſociates, Sir, often in- 
dulge yourſelves in laughing. at your governors, | 
either over your bottle at the tavern,” or from the 
pulpit, (when the rext perchance might be from 

Acts xxiii. 5. or 2 Pet. ii. 10. or from ſome ſuch 
paſſage)—1 ſay, though you ſhould think proper 
to indulge yourſelf, I preſume you do not mean 
to draw any argument from your own practice in 
favour of the point you are contending for. How- 

ever, Sir, let me adviſe you to be careful where 
and when you laugh; for in this caſe; the liberty 
of the ſubject is dreadfully infringed; eſpecially in 

a country of freemen. And if you ſhould unfor- 
tunately exert your conſtitutional property of riſi- 
bility at a juncture which the arbitrary judge may 
think improper, you may get a lodging. in a, Priſon, 
for what is called contempt of οHt. 


Is p. 6 5 we have a curidds“! item of bringing | 
ſcripture in ſupport of your Point. You alk. 75 Di b 4 


0 * Acts xxiii. g. « Thon ſhale not ſptak eril of the ruler of 
* thy people,” — Pet. ii, 10. Chiefly them that walk after 
* the fleſh, in the luſt of uncleanneſs, and deſpiſe government. 
10 preſumptuous are " they, cl-vitied, they” are not afraid ta 
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our r give his apoſtles any nude I 
« about connecting his religion with civil power? 
The anſwer to this is another queſtion, Did he 
forbid it ?—On the contrary you ſay, © our Saviour | 
e declared that his kingdom was not of this world; 
& which muſt mean, that it did not reſernble other 
ee kingdoms, in being ſupported by public taxes, 
« and having its laws guarded by civil penalties,” 
That it muſt mean what you would wiſh it to mean, 
is not to be admitted. It ſeems «* every one of you 
| hath a doctrine, —hath an interpretation.“ (1 Cor. 
xiv: 26.) Tp ſupport a favourite ſyſtem, what will 
vou not ſay? Who, but a man of your abilities, 
Sir, could haye diſcovered: in theſe words, a total 
overthraw ta all biſhops, dignitaries, revenues, and | 
every other appendage of eſtabliſhments? But let 
us impartially examine, how far your neceſſary in- 
terpretation is to be truſted. When our bleſſed 
Lord was brought before Pilate, he ſaid unto him, 
Art thou the king of the Jews? Jeſus anſwered, 
my kingdom is not of this world; if my king- 
dom were of this world then would my ſervants 
fight.” (John xvii.) An unprejudiced reader can 
deduce nothing from theſe words of our Lord, but 
a plain declaration that he was no temporal prince ; 
and, therefore, though the people ſtyled him king 
of the Jews, he denied all pretenflons to an earthly | 
ſceptre. This is the obvious ſenſe, and the only 
one which theſe words can bear. If your argu- 
wen js in need * ſuch a forced en 25 
you 
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you "have been pleaſed to 50" 2 it at once. 
without further evaſion; and heſitate no longer, Sir, 
to give it up, when it can be no longer ſupported 
by fair reaſoning and honeſt enquiry. An in- 
genuous confeſſion, of error is more honourable 
than a treacherous victory: good men had mT 

be ſlaves to truth than tyrants in error. e 


Your afſertion i in p. 7 « that Monks were Fa | 
© numerous, when they had nothing but deſerts _ 
« to retire to; then alſo were they moſt reſpectedʒ; 
and they did not fink into contempt, till they 
had acquired what you call, the natural human 
© means of eſtimation” ; is not to be received as 
altogether founded in reaſon. Monks were very 
numerous at that time, but, I apprehend, not 
more numerous before the erection of monaſteries. 
Hiſtory will determine this point. But your in- 
ſinuation, that it was the natural human means of 
eſtimation that ſunk them into contempt, is no 
fair argument. For it was the abuſe of their 
proſperity, and not the proſperity itſelf, which ſunk 
them. And 'the ſame kind of reaſoning is quite 
ſufficient, if admittted, rawoverthrow any of the. 
moſt eg inſtitutions, 


"— ſay likewiſe, « that the Sur clergy were 

* infinitely more reſpected, ev even by the rich 
6 and great, while they were poor, than they have 
1 born lince they haye got their preſent ſplendid 
4 eſtabliſn- 


1 26 J 
ee dense If this were the caſe, b 


| not from their Poverty: if you 
| oper it did, it follows that it becomes the duty 
of the clergy to embrace poverty, of any other 
mean by which they may ſecure reſpect. But 
poverty was never yet of itſelf a motive of reſpect. 
And the reſpect, which they enjoyed, was never yet 
attributed to their poverty. But e and ſplen- 
q our always have produced, to the beſt of my ob- 
ſervation, a certain degree of g N even wich 
me Bulk of mankind. 


. to the grenter Anery of reſpes which * 
ſay the ancient clergy enjoyed, in compariſon ta 
what is paid to the modern, your profound hiſto- 
cal informaxion ought to ſupply you with the 
truth I am rather inclined to controvert the juſt 
neſs of your unqualified aſſertion, though the fact 
may be literally true. In the early ages of the 
chureh, bigotry and ſuperſtition had a great ſhare 
in promotitig an unlimited reſpect to the clergy. 
| _ Ignorance” tod contributed not a little to enhance 

| © reverente for the miniſtry, who' were at that 
time almoſt tlie only men of learning and infor- 
mation. If we then attribute 4 juſt portion of 
that reſpect, which the ancient clergy enjoyed, to 
che prevalling ignoratice and ſuperſlition, abd com. 
pare the remainder with that which our elergy now 
emoy, without the aid of either, amidſt all the 


Fane intereſted ene af. the ben 1 
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| doubtedly among the number of temporal bleſſings. 


«t SY 
deprectaens under hie they labour; from the 


maliee of atheiſts and ſchiſmaties; if theſe cirtum- 


ſtances, I fay, are al of them duly confidered, 1 


inſiſt that, they will rather gain chan loſe by the 
compariſon. Bur it is an abſurd thing to quarre!l 
with the riches of an eſtabliſnment, (the object, if 


appears, of your preſent diſpleaſure) which are un- 


It ĩs reaſonable tõ expect, from the frequency. of 
examples, that, as good men, under ſimilar eir- 
cumſtances, enjoy equal reſpect; when one of them 
is exalted, he will of courſe enjoy more than he did 
before. In chis preſent ſtate of things, he, who by 
embracing a voluntary poverty obtains the reputation 


of uncommon piety, may be ſuſpected of hypoerify'z 
ſor he thereby rejects thoſe very means, which God 


has put into his hands, of becoming the inſtr | 
of benevolence. But he, who uſes his affluence in 


hoſpitality and charity, diſeovers his Chriſtian forti - 


tude,” in rejefting choſe powerful tergptations ich 


riches always fupply, and kis piety in uſing his 
heavenly gifts t6 che r and the Soc 


of his beehren 
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tetdency; muſt make a clergy more reſpected chan 


a poor one: And this is' 4 maxim which a de 


and muſt admit, who, leaving the ſpeculations of 4 
ſtudy," Au" Wr | 


Von 
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| bring 1 in Dr. * Smith to gans your 
eppobtion to this maxim. He is a great authority 5 
upon many ſubjects no doubt; but he is not in- 
fallible: and it muſt be a very ſuperficial obſerver 
indeed, who can be ſenſible that he is in the right. 
You afſume; that the Scotch clergy are a poor 
clergy,—and conclude that they are more reſpected 
than ours. Now both theſe poſitions, I apprehend, 
are without foundation, the effect of a ſuperficial 
| obſervation and a haſty concluſion. The Scotch 
clergy cannot be properly eſteemed: poorer than 
ours. Poverty is a term of relative ſignification, 
and cannot with propriety be applied abſolutely to 
any man or ſet of men. - Now if we compare the 

general wealth of Scotland and that of its ſeveral 
diſtricts, with the actual revenues of their clergy, 
we ſhall find no great difference in their relative 
proportion, from that between the general riches 
of England and the revenues of its clergy. Nay, 
I queſtion, whether the Scotch clergy do not enjoy 
a greater proportion of the land's ſubſtance than 
ours. Their allowance is but ſcanty it is true; 
but the people's poſſeſſions are ſcanty too: they 
contribute to their paſtors in mites : but they have 
but two mites in all. It ſavours a little of Phari- 
ſaical reaſoning to conclude otherwiſe than accord - 
ing to our Lord's judgment: Of a truth I ſay 
* unto you, this poor widow hath caſt in more 
« than they all.” This idea of relative poyerty 
Pr. Adam Smith is no ſtranger to, as he * 
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by his famous treatiſe on the Wealth of Natichs: 
and. J can ſee no reaſon why the clergy's wealth is 
not de —— wy 10 "oy rule 2 chat FIC 
others. * 
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If the Scotch clergy then cannot be properly 
ſtyled a poor clergy, your argument falls to the 
ground; where I ſhall leave it, in order to diſcover 
the truth of your other poſition: which may be 
ſuppoſed by you ſtill to retain its truth, though it 
has failed to ſerve your hs whets cited in 
wok of Yup paced E Fl 
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| That ws Scotch u ey a pate? . nee 
from the people, than ours do, is a fact, which (if 
you contend for) muſt be proved from obſervation, 
not by argument. I muſt therefore beg leave to 
inform you, that my own experience in Scotland 
proves no ſuch thing. I croſſed the Tweed pre- 
judiced with che ſame notion which you have 
adopted, and did not relinquiſh it, till much ob- 
ſervation and many experiments juſtified my ſuſ- 
picion, that it was a compliment to the Scotch 
politeneſs, by no means due. Among the higher 
ranks I found the ſame freedoms taken with the 

clergy, as is too uſual with us. Among the lower 

claſſes I obſerved no greater reverence paid to 
dhe cloth, than what is common in all country 
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Your queſtion, Sir, i in p. 7 On what . 
the New Teſtament is this a comment?” A que. 
tion which you propoſe upon quoting Mr. B.'s idea 
of an effectual eſtabliſhment, appears very friyeloys, 
and totally irrelevant to the purpoſe of confutation, | 
But the general ſcope of Mr. B,'s wande(Gnce you 
propoſe ſuch a queſtion) may ſerve as an anſwer, 
though not a direct one, to it; and may have more 

effect in ſatisfying impartial enquiring Chriſtians, 

than a whoſe chapter of your queſtions, which the 
unwary or the ignorant may ſuppoſe unanſwerable. 


Mr. B.'s words are a powerful comment upon 


(becauſe the nervous deſcription of an accompliſh- 
ment of) chat celebrated prophecy of I ſaiah, (xlix. 
23.) where he predicts the proſperous. times of 
the church, and enumerates, among other circum | 
ſtances, © that it ſhall- become the care. of kings 
and Rates.” Which ſeems to moſt men no in- 
concluſive argument for eſtabliſhments in general, 
Speaking of the church, in words of conſolation, 
the Almighty declares, (Kings ſhall he thy nurſing 
2 chen, 2 e e mathe 
1 now G6, P. 260 ü he bus tha . 
rank ga ne frequent out churches, and diſregard 
TRODIAMENTS. - (Except for purpaſcy of - intereſt,) 
cen dow, When chap; abe ſome connection with 
religion, through their connection with their rela- 
tions, how much worſe might we ẽxpect them cg 
"_ * there * exiſt no eſtabliſhments, which 
} _ 


1 


"gli ſerye do conpett them, through their rela- 
tions, to religion? This then is an argument in 
favour of eſtabliſnments, as far at leaſt as it re- 


gards the ſuperior olaſſes 3 for, by means of pre- 
ferment, it diffuſes religion among a ſet of men, 
who no have hut little ſenſe of it, but w,; un- 
doubtedly have ſtill leſs, when they e aro a9. 

ane With „ e Þ % 


ah the ſame page, you Aline by arguing e 
he reformation, to prove the inefficacy of & fich 
and ſplendid; eſtabliſhment, ' But I have before 
ſbewn that eſtabliſaments are much aſſiſted, not 
injured, by the reſpect which wealth apd ſplendeur 
afford. For it is then that we have the ten, inſtead 
of the ſingle talent, committed to gur care: which, 
with induſtry and good management, will produce 
an intereſt, proportionably great with the principal, 
Byt I obſerve (under fayour of- your pardon for 
digreſſing) that, in the ſcripture parables (all, hich 
vere dreſſed in che plain attire of nature and pro: 
babllity) it is he to whom the ſingle talent was 
committed, not he to ham the ten were given, 
ten, increaſed his talents, notwithſtanding. the mu :. 
tinous and diſcontented citizens hated. their lord; 
and refuſed ſubjection to thoſe whom he had. ſes 
oyer them. An uſeful inſtruction from hence ariſes, 
to thoſe who are fayoured with much, not to cela 
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the city ſhould be infeſted » vith noxious . ma 
— 1 

Fi ou appear, in * bank page,” to court a com- 
arten between the miniſters of the methodiſts and 
of your own ſect with thoſe of the eſtabliſbed 
church; which, unleſs you had applied for, as it 

were, I ſhould have thought it beneath the cauſe 
of the eſtabliſhment to have taken advantage of.— 
1 muſt deny that you are deſtitute of all the natural 
human means of eſtimation; though it is true, that 
you have neither riches nor temporal titles: and I 
muſt alledge my inability to gather from Mr. B. 
words the ſenſe which you have thought fit to 
make him ſpeak, that the eſtabliſhment is poſſeſſed 
of all the natural human means of eſtimation. For 
L acknowledge our deficiency in two of them, which 
a certain ſect of diſſenters, (with whom you have 
"choſen to join yourſelf, in ſpeaking of your re- 
ſpective perfections) fince we have rejected them, 
have thought good to preſerve for their own uſe: 
I mean hypocriſy, and 'low deceit. Two means of 
eſtimation very efficacious and very extenſive too: 
though their influence reaches no further in general 
than among the loweſt ranks. And it has always 
been among theſe that ſchiſm has hitherto flouriſhed: 
as its opinions and manners are well fuited to thoſe, 
* whoſe mean ſituations render them deſirous of 
" change; for they well know, that, as their condition 


* the meaneſt, any alteration muſt be to their ad- 
mT Vantage. 


* 
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vantage. It was reſerved for theſe glorious days, 
that ſchiſm ſhould exalt her brazen front in Revo- 
hution ſocieties, and rich manufacturing towns. 


: Von cannot be ignorant how the very tegen 
3 of hypocriſy have brought a general re- 
proach upon that whole ſect; that their teachers 
riſe from the loweſt and moſt depraved in ſociety ; 
and that not unfrequently the Apoſtle's deſcription 
firs them too well! © They have the form of god- 
y lineſs, without the power: and are thoſe whs 
--Y creep into houſes, and lead captive ſilly women, 
6 Tim. iii. 6.) thoſe whoſe weak judgments are 
eaily controuled, as a low cunning; and infinuating 
air of ſanctity ſhall chuſe. You know the power 
of enthuſiaſtick zeal and noiſe over the minds of 
the vulgar, and how it enjoys the privileges and 
reſpe& which are paid to ſincerity, as long as the 
fraud remains undiſcovered, You know likewiſe 
how improbable, nay almoſt impoſſible, it is for 
thoſe who ſuſpect no deceit, and if they did, have 
neither talents nor opportunity to detect it, to with- 
hold their aſſent to thoſe doctrines and deſigns, 
which come recommended to them with every 
argument, adapted to lull the reaſon and engage 
the paſſions. It is a very eaſy taſk to engage the 
reſpect of the illiterate and undiſcerning; but the 
ſame means vill not be effectual, (as experience 
might inform you, Sir, if you could look into 
my to gain hs report: of thoſe men, 


attachment to the church: you profeſſedly are an 


E 
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whoſe abitides: ; are firong, ad their diſcernment 
quick to perceive the difference between the ſacred 
garb, of holineſs, and the thread- bare cloak of pre- 
tenſion. We muſt likewiſe take into the account, 
that mens induſtry is in general ſtrongly exerted by 
the. conſciouſneſs of their being the minority. This 
gives a ſpur to their exertions, and, energy to their 
words, and renders them as vigilant to prevent 
ſurprize as to improve opportunity, Theſe cir- | 
cumſtances of induſtry, which are naturally. the. -At- 
tendants upon a riſing party, whether hypocriſy or 
ſncere zeal be the movers, will, always contribute 
to procure reſpect. From hence, then, I cannot 
controvert, but on the _ contrary. 1 really. believe 
your. affirmation, << that your miniſters- are e 
K Eſpeched by their SOnge gation, than ours. 


1 1 n bord! 1 Want FARES to 155 
Sir, that I was not a little ſurprized to find you 
voluntarily taking in the methodiſts to Mare in the 
compliment which, you had provided. Their prin- 
oiples appear diametrically oppoſite to yours: bi- 

ry is. their. boaſt, it is your abhorrence. And, 
beſides this, they retain ſome little affection and 


enemy to it, and are perpetually employed, as you 
confeſs, in meditating its deſtruction. Do you find 
_ yourſelf inſufficient for the attack,, that you would | 
call in an ally? An ally too, of ſo contrary principles, 
that 1110 know you coincide but in one 7 that 


5 
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2 koftilley againſt authorities. But, like Sartifon's 
foxes; though you both ruri pulling different ways; 
the end is anſwered e Freie ey a ee 
Wee the land. 


Your! 8h hoe 1 it! very filvicious "7 
guage, when you write to Mr. Burke, that yo 
e certainly magnify the benefits derived from religion 
« itſelf too much, valuable as I allow it to bez 
« when you ſay (134), © We know; and what is 
© better we feel; that religionris the baſis of civil 
* ſociety, and the ſource Wu all na and al com- 
Wr N | 


Alas Sir, thigh 4 miniſter of the e TY 
profeſſes a zeal for the cauſe of religion ſhould 
ſuffer the cold hand of philoſophick accuracy to re- 
ſtrain men from giving #6 much honour to the Al- 
mighty God, in whom we live and move and have 
our being. 1 tell you (faid our Lord upon a 
te ſimilar occaſion) that if theſe ſhould hald rg 
e peace; the ſtones would immedtatety * out.“ 
Lale int ”_ CO A . 8 

"ys carmot i fppoſy you” in d chen your _ 
that ſtring-of queſtions; which appears at the head 
of this letter. In Mr. Burke you find, you fay, 
tc ſurely. more of the rhetorician than the reaſoner. 
If I could find either in your remarks, of even but 
2 little of the divine, the ſeverity of Pa criticiſm 

| D 2 might 
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might have. been leſs reprehenſible: but J muſt de. 
_ clare, that to me your criticiſm appears but cavil ; 
your queſtions are either frivolous, or, if meant to 
convey aſſertions, they are falſe, and the conclu- 
ſions inſinuated are inaccurate and fallacious.— Is 
cc there no good, or comfort, in any thing but re- 
ee ligion, or what flows from it?” I anſwer, that 
there is no ſolid good or comfort in any thing but 
religion. Other things are but miſerable com- 
forters, and frequently none.—“ Is it not poſſible 
e to preſerve the peace of ſociety, without calling 
te in the aid of religion ?” To this I anſwer in the 
negative. For ſince the peace of ſociety | is at pre- 
ſent with difficulty preſerved, though it receives 
the aid of religion, ſociety would doubtleſs ſuffer 
much greater injury, if it were unaſſiſted by thoſe 
reſtraints which a ſenſe of religion impoſes. For 
inſtance, in the caſe of oaths, which js a ceremony 
of religion, we find many an offender, who without 
heſitation will commit other enormities, will ſhud- 
der at perjury. Hence the magiſtrate is furniſhed 
with a reſtraint over his conduct, which the moſt 
vigilant police can never obtain. Thus Herod, 
for his oath's ſake, was faithful to his promiſe, 
though the performance of it was a murder. But 
to paſs by many inſtances, which might prove the 
neceſſity of religion to the peace of ſociety, many 
"wholeſome laws may be made, no doubt, to pre- 
vent men from injuring one another: but we know 


from en ex . that they are unable 
to 


1 1 
to accompliſn their end. The utmoſt human laws 
can do, is to threaten with puniſhment thoſe actions 
which are injurious to ſociety. - But when the fact 
is perpetrated, the peace of ſociety is broken: the 
puniſhment of the criminal-can only prevent future 
crimes, by practically convincing the people of the 
certainty that crimes will be puniſhed. But reli- 
gion affects the heart; it purifies that buſy labora- 
tory. of evil works, and deſtroys the ſeeds of fin, 
before they vegetate into vice. This truth you will 
find, Sir, in almoſt every page of the bible: a hook 
which is not afraid of aſcribing too much merit to 
religion. If you had rather conſult profane au- 
thors, view the heathen world in their governments; 
and you will find, that this truth, the neceſſity of 


religion to preſerve the peace of ſociety, was ſo 
deeply impreſſed upon their judgments, that, as 
they were not favoured from heaven with a reli- 
gion, they contrived one as well as they were able, 
ml the beſt principles "which 1 could collect. 


1 pages 85 and 86, you frees! to _ it 30 
granted, that the words, * the poor ſhalt have the 
« goſpel preached unto them“ neceſſarily ſignifies, 
that they. ſhall have it preached unto them, if 1 
may uſe the expreſſion, free of all coſts.” And that 
by the poor are ſignified only the indigent and 
moneyleſs, Then you take occaſion to ſet farth 

the cruelty of taking ſmall tithes. From fmall © 


tithes you proceed to the Iriſh hn Boys; =" * 


Trac 11) | 
laſt conclude,” as in p. 73, with a compliment to 

yourſelf and diſſenters, In this order I will endea. - 
vour to follow - you. With due reſpect to your 


learning and information, I obſerve, that when you 


contend: for a gratuitous preaching of the goſpel 
to the poor, you appear to have loſt ſight of the 
moſt extenſive meaning of the word poor, You 


have argued from it as ſignifying only the indigent 
and moneyleſs. I queſtion whether it has any par- 


ticular reference at all to ſuch a deſcription of per- 


| ſons; but it is plainly in general applied to the 


poor in ſpirit, that is, the meek and lowly. It 
would have been no particular recommendation of 


the chriſtian religion that the poor might have it 
without paying for it; ſince, what they enjayed of 
other religions, in no way affected their purſe: and 


it is rather abſurd ta ſuppoſe that the goſpel- preachers 


b recommended their doctrine by ſaying that it was 
the cheapeſt; when in other places we find, that they 


who receive it, muſt purchaſe ; it with the ſacrifice 
of all their poſſeſſions, and ſometimes their very 


lives. I apprehend, the circumſtance of abſolute | 
_ pecuniary poverty was never meant to be compre- 


hended under the denomination poor: but by that 
term was implied either all thoſe lower ranks, to 
whom'the heathen religions paid little or no atten- 
tion in their ſyſterns; or in general the poor in ſpirit, 
that is the lowly and humble, The general fault 
of all be religions, which exiſted when our Saviour 


F ad into WR was 5 their being confined to 
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1 philoſophers and the ſmall circle of their 
diſciples, who were generally i oe of the fu 
periot ranks, 


* 


1 A religion, ſo eontpicputly | differevr frown thoſe 
which were at that time prevalent, which held out 
rewards to virtue, and puniſhment. to vice, whether 

found in the great or ſmall, nay which pronounced 
greatneſs to be rather an evil than a title toTeward, 
and a virtuous poverty an honourable ſtate ; ſuch a 
religion might well be called a religion for the 
Poor, and be deſcribed as having t them Pry 


under i its care. 


| 
| 
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; But it Is very probable, that the term poor com- 
prehends no more than the humble and lowly. 
This I gather from the promiſcuous uſe of the 
words Poor, poor in foirit, meek, &c. in the ſerip- 
tures, Thus Matt. v. 3. « Bleſſed are the poor in 

J ſpirit, for theirs is the e of heaven.” In 
Luke vi. 20. © Bleſſed be the poor, &c.” Ifaiah 
ki. 1. The ſpirit of the Lord hath anointed. me 
to preach good ridings to the meek,” In Matt. xi. 
5. and Luke iv. 18. it is, © the poor have the goſ- 
42 preached unto them, K . 


| When, you ſay (86), © The 1 was in its 
proper ſenſe (that is, according to your explana- 
tion, its metaphyſical ſenſe, ſee p. 25 preached to 
Abs, poor by our , Saviour, his en and other 
D4 primitive 
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pdmbive chriſtians, who were themſelves poor,” 
you certainly ſpeak the truth; but I imagine, that 
it was their poverty of ſpirit, (which is found among 
the affluent as well as indigent,) which procured 
them that happineſs, rather than their want of the 
neceſſaries of life, From hence I conclude, that, 
from whatever ſource your error took its riſe, an 
error it certainly is, to apply that ſcripture 1 
which I have juſt conſidered, as you have done. 
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With reſpect to tithes, Sir, your inſinuations are 
invidious, not to fay falſe. The pooreſt pariſhioners 
are ſeldom or never ſubject to the payment of tithes ; 
and when they are, they are generally exempted 
through motives of charity; and rigorous exact- 
ments, ſo far from being frequently practiſed, are 
feldom heard of, The cry of oppreſſion begins 
with thoſe fons of Mammon, Who, to fave thelr 
money, are always ready to join in the words of 


| 
| 
'* the inſtruction for which they pay, and receive WM 
f 


your apology for the White Boys, © that they deteft 
no advantage from it.“ All I have to ſay of the 
Iriſh inſurgents is this, whether their oppreſſion be . 
deſerved or not, it is well Known that an are 4 Ll 
cruel _ dm ſet of men, | | it 
y 
55 come now to the compliment which you pay | F 
to yourſelf and diſſenters: a modeſt contraft with - 


Pour repreſentation of the cruelty and rapacity of Wn 
_J cſtzbliſhed ae . To ſum vp the ſubſtance, 


hn vou 


1 41 
you give it us in a few words. © The fame is the 
caſe with us diſſenters as it was in the times of our 
' Saviour and the apoſtles and primitive chriſtians :** 
which interpreted by the context is this: The goſj- 
pel is preached in its proper ſenſe, and we have 

reither eſtabliſhment nor tithes. Thar is, we dif- 
enters, (methodiſts included according to the pre- 
cedent in p. 72,) though we put as many ſenſes 
upon the goſpel as there were tongues at the con- 
fuſion of Babel, all preach the goſpel in its proper 
| ſenſe, exactly as it was in the times of our Saviour 
and the apoſtles, and other primitive chriſtians, 
who were as poor as ourſelves. ' Alas ! Sir, this is not 
the language of honeſt truth and ſound reaſoning! - 


Upon the ſubject of an elective clergy, which, 
you diſcuſs in p. 97, you, who have been all your 
lie an advocate for them, muſt doubtleſs have all 
the arguments in their favour at command. I 
ſhall only repreſent a few errors in your reaſoning; _ 
which, when you get upon a favourite topick, ruſh 
from your pen as faſt as the ink, Your maxim, 
" that it is the intereſt both of the perſon who per- 
forms the duty, and the perſon who is benefited by 
i, that it be «vel done,” is true and ſound, But to 
jour queſtion, © Can it make any difference whe- 
ther the duty be of an eccleſiaſtical or civil na- 

[© ture?” I anſwer, that it can; and that a very 
WJ aterial one. For experience ſhews, that, in gene- 
* wen are either partially or wholly blind to their 

| 6 
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real good, whether their blindneſs. ariſe from wilful 


ol the perſon who performs. a duty, to do it rather 


with mankind, ) that his ſalary is ſecure only as long 


this candid world, we do not often meet with per. 


tions. Thus the inevitable conſequence is this: 


1 


or involuntary prejudice, not only in ſpiritual but 
in temporal affairs. Hence it becomes the. intereſt 


as it ſhall pleaſe the perſon for whom it is done, 
than that it may at all events benefit bim: for he 
may take this for granted, (if he is at all acquainted 


as his conduct is approved; and we know. that he, 
who poſſeſſes the happy talent of pleaſing, is the 
man who will be ſure to be approved. But the 
office of the clergy is very often to reprove for 
faults, and to ſpeak. very plainly the molt difagree- | 
able of all truths. And you. know, Sir, that in 


ſons, who voluntarily reward them, who reprove 
them of their faults : and if you look among, your | 

own brethren, you will find, 1 it is not he, who | 
does his duty beſt, but he who performs it moſt 
agreeably, that pockets the moſt liberal contribu- 


The rich, wha can leaſt bear to be reproved, but 
whoſe contributions, 3 as voluntary as they are ample (87), 
ia the preſent ſtate of things, will of courſe ſecure 
the greateſt ſhare of influence; theſe men vill eve 
prove controllers over the miniſter's liberty, and 
ſecretly, if not openly, will ſay unto. the prophets, 
« Prophecy, unto us right. as * unto ug 
Co ſmooth Cpt R xXX. 0 44 
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your method of. judging, from the eſtabliſhment ; 


n Lg 
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e e » you. fog (97) vill de his 
« duty beſt, when he has the eye of a maſter im- 


« mediately upon him.” Did you then never hear, 
dur, of what the Apoſtle calls eye ſervice, a man- 


pleaſing ſervice? (Eph. vi. 6.) ſuch an one as he 


uill not admit, even to maſters. according to the 


fleſh? But your parallel is inaccurate, or the ten- 
dency is erroneous, if you mean to inſinuate that 
the clergy are ſervants of the people: No, Sir, 
you, in your great humility, may condeſcend to 
rank yourſelf with kings, and acknowledge ꝓour- 
ſelf their fellow-ſeryant, and happy are you if you 


can keep alive, in this voluntary ſervitude, the ſpirit 


of an exalted freedom. The clergy of our church 
are ſervants of the Almighty, and not the people's 
drudges; they are the ſhepherds of Chriſt's flock 
the feeders of his ſheep, the prieſts of the new 
n ny rainifters of God's pure 


In p. 1015 you ſay, 4 « Deſpicable/ as our: ene 
© may appear to you, who certainly know very 
ce little about us; an application to the ſtudies 
ſuited to our profeſſion appears, by the number 
* of our writings, to be much greater than among 
the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church. Here then, 
Sir, you give us. a criterion, by wliich we are to 
meaſure the application of the; Diſſenters to the 
ſtudies fuited 0 their profeſſion, viz, the number ; 
of their writings. Lou certainly differ widely in 
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for they judge from the learning, accuracy, and 
' impartiality of books, not from their number. 
And when a clergyman publiſhes treatiſes on an- 
nuities, on the properties of air, or even on any 
political queſtion, though his works ſhould be very 
numerous, they are ſo far from judging favourably 
of his great application to the ſtudies ſuited to his 
_ profeſſion, that they conclude it more than probable, 
that in them he is deficient ; or at leaft far inferior 
to others who have given up their time and ſtudies 
to them alone. The old adage was Meye B, 
ER XaXEY ; and in theſe days, he who talks beſt, 
not he who talks 15 is eſteemed the wiſe man. 


If I may be 8 to offer my opinion, 10 
way of advice, it is this. That it would certainly 


be better, if a certain deſcription of writers were 


to let us know ſtill leſs about them, than the great 
number of their books at preſent permit; and that 
when they do write, they ſhould ſeaſon their works 
with a little truth and candour ; for ſcurrility and 
invective can never — a bad Att but ay 


* ruin a good one. 


Thus have 1 rolled chrough this adn taſk 
of expoſing the weakneſs of a learned man: which, 
I truſt, may, in ſome meaſure, be uſeful, in un- 
_ deceiving thoſe of your readers, who, from the 

glittering of ſuperior talents, may be induced to 
_ your __ for argument, I vi 
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that tyrant of the judgment, that hard uk maler 1 
of reaſon, which compels it to make brick, without 
giving it ſtraw ; that deeply-rooted prejudice, in | 
fayour of your own opinions, which you conceive 
(p. 51. ) to involve profound and extenſive wiſdom, 
has not produced thoſe irrefragable arguments, 
which might have been expected from ſuch abilities 
as you have diſcovered upon other ſubjects. 


Theſe inconcluſive reaſonings may. be. no more 


than weakneſſes. But I muſt now take notice of 


what by no means can rank under ſo venial an 
appellation. Calumny and abuſe, detraction and 

bitter inveRive, are more than weakneſſes; they 
ate criminal faults ; faults which cannot be over- 


booked, becauſe they are highly injurious to ſociety. 


But my delineations of theſe crimes are needleſs ; for 
you, Sir, in your lucid intervals of patriotick zeal, 
are better able than myſelf, to diſcourſe of the pre- 
cepts and duties of our holy religion; I ſhall, 
therefore, proceed to exhibit to you the depreda- 
tions and miſchief, of what, in the paroxyſms of 


| your fit, you have been the author. | Upon this 


head I ſhall be ſhort. 


"Your e ad 3 (for inſinuations 


are convenient, when aſſertions are cognizable by 


the law of the land) amount to theſe three heads 


of abuſe. 


That 
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* conclude theſe letters without congratulating, not 
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That Mr. Burke and the admirers of his per. 


formance” are not allowed to rank among the 
tt * liberal, TationMl, and virtuous Part . = world. ” 


8.0 . 


Fa 


17 25 ie. eſtabliſhed ary are the hoſt 118 
gent of their proper duty, leaſt ſtrict in their 
« morals, and moſt deſpiſed in Chriſtendom. That 
« they fubſcribe articles which men of ſenſe cannot; 
. and perform duties which are againſt their con- 
te ſcjence 3 and that they takt thai" cthes vith th 


« ' utmoſt bat.” DEE 2 eee een 
* 9 * : + 


9,9 
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M 
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And ty, that both \ Houſes of Parliaments are 
Atheiſts or ne | | 


Bilieve me, Si wud Lune s 1 gwdder at 
the melancholy ravage which blindneſs of heart 
can make, even upon a ſuperior underſtanding, 
when it rejects thoſe firſt principles of true wiſdom, 
humility, and charity. Alas when theſe are gone, 
we loſe the firſt ornaments of human nature; from 
the dregs, it is folly to e ae either "OY or 


Faber. e 


4 o 
— . 2 2 8 * * . 


1. Your laft letter begins cus; « 1 cannot 


« you, Sir, or the many admirets of your per- 
« formance, who have no feeling of joy on the 
t occaſion, but the French nation and the world; 


a 1 mean the liberal, the rational, and the virtuous 
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« 1 human heart.” 


to 3 


1 17 


t. had hen place in France, as ; well as' on that 


« which ſome time ago took place in America. 
« Such events as theſe teach the doctrine of liberty, 


« civil and religious, with infinitely greater clear- 


« neſs and force, than a thouſand treatiſes on the 


« ſubject ; ; they ſpeak a language intelligible to all 
« the world, and preach a doctrine N r to 


My 


WV, 


Ic appears then, "Si: that your * congratulations 
mark thoſe whom you deem liberal, rational, and 


virtuous : the reſt remain of courſe neither liberal, 
rational, nor virtuous. With. reſpect to the French; 

before their revolution, 1 apprehend you were not 
of opinion that they particularly deſerved to be 


| called liberal, rational, or virtuous :.I never heard 


that French virtue was ever pecvlarly excellent. 
But now, wonderful to tell, fince they have hung 


their] great men upon lamp-irons, they have be- 
come, in the ſpace of about two years, quite another 


people.” Their rooted prejudices they have in this 


ſhort time weeded out, ang,r now a fair crop of 
liberality ſucceeds, But what vs moſt ſurprizing of 


al is, that a people, who, two years. ago, were 
renowned for irreligion and licentioùſneſs, have 
now, by habits of cruelty, maſſacre, rapine, and 
confuſion, become virtuous ! Who would not pro- 
mote ſuch” a revolution, which ſhould be followed 


Y ſuch bleſſed fruits From the laſt words of the 
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volution and the American rebellion preach à doc. 


cruelties which have lately occurred, and to whom 
the French doctrines are not congenial, have all 


otick hangmen cruel and inhuman ; fince, by your 
hearts. 


obſervation, appear to be in a much Jarger pro- 
portion than nine to ten; all of whom you inſinuate 
another place, you condemn as knaves or fools all 
laity, computed to be about five-ſixths of the whole 


whom you not only diſapprove, but conſign t | 
ſevere penalties, are deducted, Sir, I fear our little 


5 „ 
paſſage, your opinion is this: that the French res 


trine congenial to every human heart. Hence it 
follows, that thoſe hearts, to whom theſe doctrines 
are not ſo, are not human. It appears then, that 
thoſe tender hearts, who have ſhuddered at the 


along been groſsly miſtaking, in calling the patri- 
account, theſe are the inhuman wretches, and the 
preachers of theſe doctrines are thoſe of human 


The admirers of Mr. B's performance, from my 


are neither liberal, rational, nor virtuous, In 
the church of England clergy, and moſt of the 


kingdom. (99.) In another place, the majority of 
the parliament are infidels. (72.) When all thoſe, 


iſland will peradventure have OY ten righteous 
men in it. ws ak 

-In the next place I ſhall notice your 25 gro 
abuſe of the Sour: 55 


'Þ 


EF 


In 


b 49 1 


In p. 68, you expreſs, yourſelf, under pretence 
of receiving your information from the confeſſion 


of many; perſons in the church, in theſe very un- 


common terms: There are no clergy in Chriſ- | 


« tendomi- more negligent of their proper duty, leſs 
« ſtrict. in their morals, and conſequently [none] more 
« deſpiſed.” - This, Sir, is a ſentence, which could 


Your diſcernment, is either very groſs, or your ex- 
perience very. confined, and your enmity impla- 
cable, if theſe be your real ſentiments. Your diſ- 


cernment, Sir, and experience, I rather ſuppoſe 


better than moſt men 8 would I had the alter - 


hardly have proceeded from any but a bitter enemy. 


native to impute your words to a better motive, 


however, is a poiſon, which, in à great meaſure, 


carries its own antidote. For, excluſively of the 
conſideration, that it is an aſſertion without proof, : 


there, is this circumſtance, which renders it very 
ſuſpicious ; You have it from ſons of the church, 
who muſt know, that you are its profeſſed enemy, 
ſeeking, its- deftruction.. Now, to impartial men, 


this reflection will doubtleſs occur: the only honeſt 


than that which is forced upon me. Your aſſertion, - 


excuſe: for expoſing, t the vices of men is with the 
view to reformation. But theſe. men, in exterior 


profeſſion our friends, and whoſe intereſt it is to guard 
againſt negligence and careleſs diſcipline, in ſilence 


baſely deſert the garriſon, and diſcover all its 
veakneſſes to a cruel and vigilant enemy, who 
ce nothing but ruin. Tour 2 Sir, 


„ 8 comes 


„ 
tomes from ſpies and betrayers; from men, whoſe 
attacks are more fatal than thoſe of an open enemy, 
becauſe they wear the maſk of friendſhip. You, 
Sir, who no doubt are as expert in forging new fuits 
of Ethics, as in contriving new Religions, may 
rank all this under the virtue Canidoilr we call i it 
Calumny. But to mn 


la p. 86, you inſinuate that the clergy are cruel | 
extortioners, © by exacting tithes with the utmoſt 
 rigour from the pooreſt of their pariſhioners, 
«and actually ejecting them oy levying a diſtreſs 
, from their little tenements.” Now were this 
often the caſe, (which it is falſe to affirm) it would 
fiot be the clergy who are to blame, for demanding 
that ſubſiſtence which the law of the land has 
_ allotted them; but thoſe perſons, who, by with- 
holding from the clergyman his dues, oblige him 
do call in the aid of the law. But would you, 28 a 
lay- landlord, either account yourſelf, or be eſteemed 
by others cruel and rigorous, in ejecting any of your 
tenants, who did not pay their rent? Suppoſe your 
eſtate conſiſted entirely of little tenements, could 
your charity ſo far prevail, as that you would relin- | 
quiſh your own ſubſiſtence, and ſtarve, that you might 
convert your tenements into pauper-houſes ? No, 
Sir; from what little of your diſpoſition I have been 
able to collect, I muſt look upon you as the furtheſt 
from ſuch a projector: and I can view this re- 
flection * the clergy, thou gb you may 920 2 7 


L 51 
beſt intentions in the Me as favouring ſtrongly . 
of envy and malice. Whatever your deſign may 
be, theſe means are not ſuited to reformation : But 
it is eaſy to ſee, that they are calculated to bring 
an odium upon thoſe very men, who, you com- 
plain, are already deſpiſed, 


The fins ſpirit of reſtleſs cenſure, of which we 
have ſeen too much already, runs through your 
whole performance ; but the mention of biſhops and 
dignified clergy rouſes your Sampſonian ſtrength, | 
and makes you ſnap aſunder, like burnt flax, the 
reſtraints of veracity. How, Sir, have our dignified 
clergy merited your cenſure, which I find in p. 88, 
joined with a falſe aſſertion, © that the loweſt and 
| © pooreſt of the vulgar are below their notice? No 
man of common ſenſe would require a biſhop to 
viſit the ſick-bed of a pauper, or to officiate in the 
obſcure village places of worſhip, as the Methodiſt 
teachers do. This would be as improper for a 
bihop to engage in, whoſe office is of a more 
general and extenſive nature, as for a country curate 
to obtrude in the management of a dioceſe. 


Again, you inſinuate, that the lower people 
ve not taken care of. For, (87) ſpeaking of the 
Methodiſts, (many of whom are very worthy men) 
jou ſay, © T honour their wiſdom and œconomy, 
"and think moſt highly of thoſe perſons, whoſe. 
education and habits diſpoſe and enable them to 
Te r 
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cc and pooreſt of the vulgar.” Have you no 
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the ſuperior ranks of ſociety? It ſeems, by your 


value, but give decided preference to thoſe of the 


[44 Þ. = 
ce rd ine to the inſtruction of the loweſt 


honour then for thoſe, whoſe education and habits 
enable them to inſtruct the higheſt and richeſt of 


general diſcourſe, that you have not. No, you 
have no reſpect for talents, for learning, for elo- 
quence, and all thoſe accompliſhments which the 
wiſeſt and beſt men have always conſidered as the 
firſt gifts of heaven. It appears then, that youdo 
not eſteem the ſouls of rich and poor of equal 


poor; which is a doctrine the Bible never men- 
tions; nor do the cuſtoms of any other nation, that 
I know of, give any ſanction to it. It is your Own, 
Sir, purely your. own: in fact, what all your words 
amount to, but a ſneer, I am unable to diſcover. 
What pity, Sir, you do not conſider, that A ſneer 
is no argument; it is beneath even 4 rhetorician, 


much more a reaſoner. (84) 


= P. 99, we have ER (for plain aſſer- 
tions, as I obſerved before, are dangerous things 
in ſome caſes). amounting to this curious poſition : 
«© That all our clergy, with moſt of the eſtabliſhed 
« church, are knaves or fools.” This compre- 
henſive impeachment includes, according to com- 
mon computation, more than five· ſixths of the whole 
kingdom. Theſe are your words : It (that is, that 
no * will officiate in a Eon | church but 


for 


| 
7 


/ 


„ 
for the ſake of the emolument.!) © may be the caſe 
« with a church, the articles of which men of /enſe 
« cannot ſubſcribe, and the flated duty of which is 
« apainſt their conſciences. For ſuch ſervices as 
« theſe men muſt be. paid, and very well paid, 


«too; and in general, it will be done for nothing 


« but the pay.” Here you have ſtumbled upon 
another error, by adopting your own idea, inſtead 
of Mr, Burke's ; and, under the notion of vindi- 
cating the honour of Chriſtianity, you turn upon 
the poor church again, Do you think there is any 
merit in ſuch bold aſſertions and abuſe? Or that 
they are likely to promote either your credit or 
your cauſe ? They need no comment. I ſhall only 
obſerve, that now you have fully taken your re- 
verge. You complained, in p. 174, that you were 


called a cheat and deceiver ; (for it ſeems you claim 


kindred with thoſe upon whom Mr. B.'s cenſure 
falls,) but now, Sir, you and your party may reſt 
ſatisfied with your exploits, ſince you have included 


almoſt the whole e under the titles of oO 


or g 5 EY. 


I cannot diſmiſs this head, without noticing the 


beautiful picture you draw of the diſſenting clergy. 
But as contraſt is always beautiful in painting, I 


ſhall bring your two portraits of the diſſenting clergy 


(Methodiſts included I preſume) and the eſtabliſhed 


under one view. Speaking of the eſtabliſned, you 


2 c There are no clergy more negligent of their 
1 E 3 . 9 


EET 


94 proper duty, leſs ſtrict in their morals, and con- 
15 ſequently [none] more deſpiſed.” (68.) © They 
* arerapacious and rigorous in their exactions from 
« the poor.” (86.) © And above taking notice 
cc of the lower orders.” (88.) © They ſubſcribe 
& articles, which men of fenſe cannot; and perform 
« duties which men of ſenſe dare not; and they 
ce are hired for it.” (99.) Speaking of your own 
and the reſt of the diſſenting clergy, theſe are your 
words: They give their time and fortune to the 
tte work of the miniſtry hey are never wanting 
Fc perſons of independent fortune and the maſt 
« liberal education—almoſt all are able and pious 
te men, — who have (if I rightly underſtand this 
e confuſed ſentence) the principle of genuine piety 

ec and benevolence.” —And you will venture to fay, 
They are (not only far more ſo than ours, but) 
as truly reſpectable and independent in mind, as 
any ſet of clergy in the world! From all 
e blindneſs of heart, from pride, yain-glory and 
. hypocriſy, from envy, hatred, and malice, and 
te from all uncharitablepeſs, good Lord deliver us!“ 


The laft unjuſtiflable poſition, which I ſhall notice, 
is contained in theſe words :—© If the Houſes of 
Lords and Commons were fairly polled, after 
voting according to their r- opinion, whether 
e think you would the majority be in favour of 
ve. re or * againft | it;! ? Many, and mor uot 


Sin 


[ 


LJ: 

Sir, if you do not mean to ſhelter. your own opi- 
nion under the duplicity of an interrogation, there 
is a very plain aſſertion, that the Houſes of Lords 
and Commons are Atheiſts or Deiſts. How far 
this moſt indecent aſſertion may be conſidered as 
an inſult upon our moſt auguſt legiſlative aſſembly, 
it is not my particular deſign to enquire ; but it. 
moſt indubitably poſſeſſes all the incendiary pro- 
perties, of promoting in the people diſreſpect, 
jealouſies, diſtruſt, and hatred for thoſe very per- 
ſons, with whom they have, in confidence, en- 
truſted themſelves, their property, their lives. 
When the people chooſe their repreſentative, they 
elect a perſon, whom they ſuppoſe, from his joining 
in, the uſual ceremonies of religion, attached to 
chriſtianity in general, and particularly to the na- 
tional church. When he enters upon his truſt, he 
ſolemnly pledges himſelf, by the moſt facred obli- - 
gation of an oath, to protect and promote the 
general welfare of his conſtituents. Under this 
aſſurance each man repoſes himſelf in ſecurity; 
and is at leiſure and diſpoſed to enjoy that portion 
of this world's good, with which providence has 
bleſſed him. You tell us, © that our governors, 
« and thoſe to whom we have truſted our lives and 
« liberties, have groſsly deceived us; when they ap- 
© peared to bind themſelves to their duty, they were 
© not in earneſt ; ſo far from laying under any obli- 
* gation, they deny and deride the very grounds 
upon which it reſts,” They indeed called the Al- 
5 E41 | 1 


1 56 
mighty to witneſs their promiſes; and pledged 
their hopes of ſalvation through Chriſt for the ve- 

racity of their words. But, if they doubt the being 
of God, and ridicule the very notion of ſalvation, 
what a comfortable confidence muſt we have in 
their profeſſion, who poſſeſs no principle which we 
can truſt, and who have deceived us by the moſt 
baſe e even before 10 have entered 0 


i unk 
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No doubt, Sir aue is - bighty ie © to you 
for opening their eyes, and ſtabbing their peace. 
Every one, who knows your good intentions, 
cannot but applaud your freedom of ſpeech ; which 

for the publick good braves all the dangers à cen- 
ſorious nation may threaten it with. But, allowing 
the truth of your poſition, I am at a loſs to ac- 
count for the cauſe of this amazing prevalence of 
infidelity in parliament ; unleſs it be one of theſe 
two, either that almoſt the whole kingdom are 1n- 
fidels, or at leaft all thoſe men who are eligible; ; 
or, that members become infidels when they enter 
the houſe. The laſt I apprehend is too abſurd to 
claim your approbation. T he firſt muſt be the cauſe; 
eſpecially when we conſider your very forcible ar- 
gument in its favour, p. 102, % that church eſta- 
« bliſhments always have, and ever muſt, produce un- 
rc believers.” U pon theſe conſiderations, therefore, 
I preſume it is, that you think it not prepoſterous 
to pr that the majority of the houſes of parlia- 
| me 


1 ; 
ment are infidels. And, as this is in your opinion, 
a truth of the utmoſt importance to be known, (or 
I am ſure your benevolence would not have ſuffer- 
ed it to eſcape your pen,) the world ought to ap- 
plaud your great zeal and courage. And what li- 
beral miniſter of the goſpel would heſitate to incur 
the dangers of a proſecution for a libel, who, by 
honeſtly defaming one half the kingdom, could 
reſcue the other from 1gnorance and error? 


I have now, Sir, completed my deſign, But I 
cannot conclude without ſome general obſervations, 
which naturally riſe upon a review of your pub- 
Heation. 


You have engaged the publick attention for ſome 
time paſt in the character of a reformer, and have 
always appeared in the foremoſt rank of contenders 
for what you call liberty and truth. That what 
you contend for is neither, is not to my preſent 
purpoſe to ſhew. I regard you at preſent only in 
that point of view, in which you have placed your- 

_ elf by your late publication. In this I find an 
enthuſiaſtick zeal for innovation, which bears down 
all before it. I find every occaſion ſeized with 
avidity to depreciate and calumniate all thoſe ſe- 
veral ſubordinations and dependencies in ſociety, 
which have always been the ſources of good order 
and proſperity. | But you ſtop not at the inſtitu- 

tion; you vilify not eſtabliſhments” only, but level 
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| your abuſe at perſons. And, becauſe the eſtabliſhed 


clergy enjoy a greater ſhare of property, than you 


think is right; or receive their portion in a manner 


contrary to your taſte, you attack them with all 
that rancorous ſeverity, which is as diſgraceful to 


n as it is injurious to them. 


5 


Falſe e are not the means which great 
men employ to confute an adverſary. To miſre- 
preſent words and facts may very frequently pro- 


ceed from a clouded intelle&, or a dull apprehen- 


ſion. But, to attack a ſet of men in the moſt eſſen- 
tial parts of their character is an offence againſt 


ſociety, Sir, which cannot be palliated or pardoned. 
No patriotick zeal can atone for fins againſt chriſtian 


charity. No civil advantages can compenſate the 


| Joſs of reputation, eſpecially to the clergy, whoſe 
character is valuable to them, not only as men, but 


as teachers of chriſtianity. The clergy are to en- 


gage men to their duty not only by argument but 


example. Their light is to ſhine before men: but 
this light it is your endeavour to extinguiſh. And 


you have the effrontery not only to oppoſe the pre- 
cepts and deſign of our Lord, but to contend that 


all who do not receive your doctrines are groſly 


miſled. Such deluſion and - arrogance united are 


ſeldom ſeen in a proteſtant country! Experience 
teaches others wiſdom, but you it makes only more 
reſolute in vociferation, and more obſtinate in error. 


Your anathemas are thundered upon all diſſenters 


[ 59 ] 


from your opinion : and the terms rave fools 
and infidels you deal out with papal fluency and 
berality. But it is to be remembered, that we 
muſt not ſubject ourſelves to the dominion of a 
wayward and paſſionate zeal, but to the more eaſy 
yoke of ſound reaſon and collective experience. 
The warmth of zeal proves nothing but the paſſion 
of the man. The evidence of the truth we muſt 
expect from other ſources. But men, who form 
their opinions from their paſſions, are always more 
earneſt in their defence of error, than thoſe who are 
made diffident by right reaſon. Therefore we muſt 
not judge from their earneſtneſs and fervour, but 
from the ſoundneſs of their reaſon: for in the de- 
fence of a good cauſe we generally rely much up- 
on its merits ; and are never ſo warm and intem- 
perate, as when we are engaged in the defence of 
a doubtful or a falſe one. It is then we become 
entangled in ſophiſtical intricacies, in which the 
more we ſtruggle, the faſter we are bound, 


Your work, Sir, bears all theſe A which; | 
next to a plain confeſſion, clearly prove, that you are 
conſcious of the weakneſs of your cauſe. For who 
can ſuppoſe, that you would employ falſe aſſertion, 
when you could make a ſucceſsful confutation? 
That you would miſrepreſent words, when you 
could fairly combat their true meaning ? That you 
would adopt railing, as long as reaſon would aſſiſt 
you | * 8 
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ſuits; and, whether you call it reformation, or by 


| dermining 1 Its credit, you kindly inform us, of two 


ET 2 
W would be in vain to hint to you the dangers of 
innovation, for novelty i is the end of all your pur- 


any other term, as long as you find among your 
countrymen the Athenian paſſion for hearing ſome. 
thing new, converts you muſt gain. It is in vain 
to expect from you an attempt to confute, by ſolid 
argument, thoſe able opponents in opinion, who ap. 
pear t to have taken away all hopes of your ſucceſs by 
fair reaſoning, Of this you are aware. And ac- 
cordingly, Hooker, Warburton, Sherlock, and 
others, are not favoured with notice, much leſs 
with an argument. No; theſe great writers are 
too ſtrong for you, And as it is your policy, ſo it 
is your practice, to ſelect the pampbleſeers of the 
preſent day for review; and of theſe it is the laſt 
-only which is noticed : the laſt ſound which catches 
your ear is ſure to be the key-note t to your next 
compolition. 1 


The church, I truſt, is neither fo depraved nor 
ſo weak, as to apprehend ruin from within, or from 
without. It is but juſt, however, to mention your 
remarkable ſolicitude for it. For though you con- 
feſs your deſign of ſpoiling it of its wealth, and un- 


real cauſes of apprehenſion. But this, Sir, is an 
old artifice, and will no longer take effect; and is 
uſed now plainly for the purpoſe of blinding the 


* of ed, which has hitherto baffled all the 
| attempt 


Cat: 


attempts of our enemies. This ig a very coinitidh 
ſtratagem among the members of the light- finger 
ed ſociety, who are the laſt to diſcover their real 
deſigns, but the firſt to cry ſtop thief. Neither 
will · you ſucceed in your attempts to alarm vs by 


the encreaſing number of diſſenters, or to lull us 


into ſecurity by your amiable picture of their in- 
offenſive diſpoſitions. There are numbers of them, 
doubtleſs, very able and uſeful members of ſociety, 
who contribute a great ſhare to the opulence and 
proſperity of the country : but it is generally deter- 
mined, that though they are expert-at managing the 
fails, others are better at the helm. - 


| Your general deſign appears to be, the disjoin- 


ing of church and ſtate, -and to throw them into a 


perfect independence. This is fully illuſtrated in 


your notions of religion, as the baſis of civil ſociety; 


and in other parts of your works. And in the pro- 


ſecution of them you have uſed thoſe means which 
none but enemies to religion have dared to em- 
ploy. To ſow diſſentions, to raiſe animoſities, to 


excite jealouſies, are the only viſible effects of 


your endeavours. Both our church and ſtate are 


too ſenſible of the benefit of that alliance and amity 
in which they have been educated, to ſeparate them- 
ſelves now, when the violent attacks of a common 
enemy only preſs the neceſſity of a ſtricter union. 


No, Sir, the people of this happy iſland are too 
wiſe to hearken to every importunate prophet, or 
4 dreamer 
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